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MOZART AND THE YOUNG BEETHOVEN 
By GEORGES DE ST. FOIX 

MAY it be permitted to me as an explorer of the wide reaches 
of the Land of Mozart to cast an inquiring glance over 
the edge of the great forest of the domain of Beethoven 
where it touches (perhaps I should say where it runs over into) the 
regions which have become familiar to me. For there is a whole 
period, a very important and, one might say, an almost unknown 
period of Beethoven's youth in which every work bears some re- 
lation to Mozart. Both composers use the same language, even 
if the proportions are not the same. The stamp of Mozart is 
discernible in all the works of the young dreamer of Bonn, though 
under all exterior resemblances we may observe a certain brusque- 
ness mitigated only by self-restraint, a certain already concentra- 
ted passion, and furthermore a tinge of thoroughly pianistic 
virtuosity, which manifests itself at times even in the parts en- 
trusted to other instruments. 

It is not without a measure of respectful awe that I venture 
to-day to study the growth, or rather one of the stages in the 
growth of a master who will always, through all the changes and 
chances of time, be numbered among the greatest of men, not 
only for the sake of his works, but, in my humble opinion, for 
the profoundly human spirit which dwelt in his heart. 

It must be freely confessed that the period in question, so 
important, decisive even, for the artistic growth of Beethoven, is 
wholly unknown. The biographers have furnished us with 
scarcely any landmarks, and these are widely scattered and un- 
certain. With the exception of Thayer, they have devoted 
themselves almost entirely to setting the composer's great and 
glorious works in the proper light without ever attempting to 
pierce the veil which has concealed his early life, to ascertain, as 
far as possible, the nature of the heritage bequeathed by the 
eighteenth century to the genius of Beethoven. 

To be sure, great difficulties arise here: — the almost total 
absence of complete manuscripts, dated and signed, the slight 
recollection or regard which the master had for the works of his 
youth; — in short, these twelve or fifteen early years present to 
the historian somewhat the appearance of a gaping pit into 
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which the composer has thrown, in complete disorder, all his 
early works, regarding them as useless or unworthy. He lacked 
a Leopold Mozart to watch over and guide with paternal care 
his first steps in the art of composition. But our colleague, M. 
J.-G. Prod'homme, has recently completed a work which enables 
us to form a more or less well rounded idea of the first part of 
Beethoven's artistic career, thus filling one of the most regrettable 
and serious gaps in the whole history of music. 

We have no aim here beyond seeking to establish by appro- 
priate illustrations the first traces of the influence of Mozart on 
the future composer of Fidelio; and in addition to this, to restore 
to the young Beethoven a number of works which the last editor 
of the famous Kochel catalog attributes without the slightest 
corroborative evidence to Mozart. But I hasten to add that the 
excuse for doing this is very simple and, after all, quite valid. It 
is true, a number of these works bear the stamp of a genius 
so astonishingly "Mozartian" that they might quite naturally be 
counted among the early works of Beethoven, which, as we know, 
seem directly inspired by the desire to imitate the methods and 
even the spirit of Mozart. On the other hand, it is also quite 
natural that one who has not made a deep study of Mozart's 
work, based on an observation of the varying character of the 
handwriting as well as on factors of style and on the persistence 
of such factors, should be struck, in the compositions to which we 
have referred, by an appearance very often conforming to Mozart's 
idiom, and that he should unhesitatingly assign them to the great 
category of "pseudo-Mozarts." Almost all of them possess an 
attraction greater than those of mere unpublished curiosities. 
They arouse a very real interest, an interest which would amply 
justify their publication. Unfortunately, the editor of the new 
Kochel has believed it his duty to include two of these works not 
simply in his supplement, which embraces incomplete and doubt- 
ful works, but in the body of his catalog as authentic works of 
Mozart. 

It is not very easy, at the present stage of Beethoven re- 
search work, to determine the precise limits of the influence of 
Mozart on the future composer of symphonies. It is well known 
that at various periods Beethoven was subjected to this influence; 
but the biographers have contented themselves with mentioning 
the fact. Theodor von Frimmel in his Beethoven biography, 
published in 1903 (p. 14-16), is the first to enumerate several works 
actually inspired by Mozart, but several of these belong to the 
maturer Beethoven. We will not, in this study, go beyond the 
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years which immediately followed Beethoven's definitive estab- 
lishment in Vienna in November, 1792. It is known that the first 
contract signed by him with the publisher Artaria is dated the 
19th of May, 1795, which is the year in which opus 1 was published. 
This year will be the limit of our investigation. 

Yes, it is true that the immortal composer of Don Juan, who 
was still to write his Magic Flute, had entirely filled the heart of 
the melancholy lad from Bonn. He had filled it to the point of 
making him forget his own teachers, those among whom he was 
called to live his life. We deem it useful to set before the reader 
a list of the various pieces played at the electoral theater at Bonn, 
in the performance of which Beethoven took part as a viola player. 



1789 



L'arbore di Diana 


V. Martin 


Romeo und Julie 


Benda 


Ariadne (duodrama) 


Benda 


La Frascatana 


Paisiello 


Julie 


Dezede 


Les trois fermiers 


Dezede 


Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail 


Mozart 


Nina 


Dalayrac 


La grotta di Trofonio 


Salieri 


L'amant jaloux 


Gretry 


11 eonvito 


Cimarosa 


Der Alchimist 


Schuster 


La fausse magie 


Gretry 


1790-1791 




Don Giovanni 


Mozart 


L'isola d'amore 


Saeehini 


11 barbiere di Seviglia 


Paisiello 


Romeo und Julie 


Benda 


Figaro 


Mozart 


Nina 


Dalayrac 


Die schone Schusterin 


Umlauff 


Ariadne 


Benda 


Die Pilgrime von Mekka 


Gluck 


11 re Teodoro 


Paisiello 


Doktor und Apotheker 


Dittersdorf 


Der Alchimist 


Schuster 


La finta giardiniera 


Paisiello 



In 1791 Dalayrac's Azemia was performed with great success. 
The same year saw a ballet by Neefe, Beethoven's old teacher, 
and an opera, Lilla, by Martin, which was also successful. Begin- 
ning with 1781 a number of Gretry's operas, Holzbauer's Gilrither 
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von Schwarzburg, one of the first German romantic operas, and 
Benda's Romeo and Juliet were presented at Bonn. Together with 
the first German romantic' operas a number of French and Italian 
works made up a highly interesting repertoire, which bears witness 
to a truly artistic taste. Most of these pieces would merit a closer 
examination in the light of which we might possibly expect 
revelations with regard to Beethoven's first works. We may 
believe, in any case, that the French opera comique of the Dezede 
and Gretry type with its simple and always truthful expression 
was not without influence on those works of Beethoven which we 
generally call compositions in the "first style." 

We can thus determine that the light of Mozart's great name 
begins to shine at Bonn with the year 1789, and that it is brighter 
still in 1790. But we know that as early as 1786 or 1787 the 
young musician had resolved to visit the celebrated master 
personally. The mystery shrouding this interview, which could 
not have taken place in Vienna except in the Spring of 1787, has 
persisted up to the present day. It remains incontestably true 
that the sweet but potent influence of Mozart continued to act 
on the young, untamed musician during a long and important 
period of his artistic growth — from 1787 to 1790, the year in which 
he made the acquaintance of Figaro and Don Juan, and then, 
above all, later during the two or three years which followed his 
arrival in Vienna. One may note in passing, about 1791 to 
1793, a strong current clearly traceable to Joseph Haydn. The 
symphony recently discovered, known as the Jena symphony, is 
one of the most striking, one might even say one of the most perfect 
examples of imitation of the symphonies written by Haydn be- 
fore his first sojourn in England. It is evidently one of the first 
marks of homage paid to the old master by his new pupil. This 
symphony and the two cantatas written, one on the death of the 
Emperor Joseph II, the other on the accession of his successor 
give us some idea of the extent to which the young man had 
succeeded in making himself acquainted with the resources of 
the orchestra. Contrary to the accepted notion, Beethoven's 
skill in handling the orchestra had made considerable progress 
before his arrival in Vienna, and it is not rash to suppose that 
his experience in the electoral theater had done much to accelerate 
this progress, which up to the present has not been sufficiently 
noted. 

Theodore de Wyzewa in the chapter of his book on Beethoven 
and Wagner which treats of the early works of both masters, 
savs : 
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His principles of composition at this epoch bear the manifest mark 
of Mozart, in externals at any rate. They keep to the same divisions, 
to the general cut and to most of the methods of development employed 
by Mozart. But if you would see how Beethoven could be entirely 
himself, even while apparently imitating another, if you would realize 
how he could cast his thoughts in a borrowed mold without sacrificing 
his own personality, glance over the octet for wind instruments (opus 
103) and the trio for violin, viola and violoncello (opus 3) both written 
during his last years at Bonn. Both these works are parthies, suites of 
lighter character, intended, without doubt, for the entertainment of the 
Elector and his guests at dinner. The themes have an easy animation 
relieved at times by discreetly melancholy andantes, which afford a proper 
contrast to the gay minuets or finales. The structure remains very 
simple, more simple, in fact, than analogous works by Mozart, both as 
to harmony and as to the leading of the parts. But the singular clarity 
of expression, the stretching of a phrase, the unexpected modulations 
that flash upon us in the turn of a melody, and the manner of breaking 
up a theme into various parts in order to endow each of its motives with 
extraordinary life are Beethoven's very own. 

These last lines sum up with striking force traits that are 
wholly Beethoven's from the time of his earliest compositions. 
The influence of Mozart is traceable more than ever when Beetho- 
ven turns his attention to the wind instruments. It is unquestion- 
ably Mozart who taught the young musician how to make use of 
a horn, a flute or a bassoon. As a matter of fact, his first piano 
sonatas (1783), still quite awkward and labored, owe nothing to 
the author of Don Juan. But one may observe in the first of his 
three piano quartets, the one in E-flat-major, which begins the list 
of Beethoven's really important and noteworthy instrumental 
works, an analogy so curious and at times so startling, with one 
of Mozart's sonatas for piano and violin, that the failure to con- 
sider it here would be a cause for self-reproach. 

It is the third of the four sonatas for violin and piano which 
Mozart wrote at Vienna during the first months of his stay in 
that city between April and October 1781 (No. 366 of our new 
classification, No. 379 in Kochel's catalog). Although the noble 
and grand Adagio which introduces the work is in G-major, the 
Allegro which follows is in G-minor. The feverish agitation of the 
Allegro characterises the whole piece. One is tempted to consider 
the whole sonata as written in the key of G-minor. In effect, all 
the peculiaiities which mark Mozart's use of this key are found 
here. Like the sonata, Beethoven's quartet begins with a long 
introduction, Adagio assai, the first part of which closes on the 
dominant, at the repeat. The second part is joined directly to 
the following Allegro, which is written, as in Mozart's piece, in the 
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minor of the same key, E-flat. The cadence with a hold, by which 
the union of the introduction and the Allegro is effected, bears a 
marked resemblance to the corresponding place in Mozart. In this 
long introduction the young Beethoven displays a virtuosity that 
makes its demands upon all the instruments alike. It is evident that 
he is ambitious to imitate the lofty inspiration of the Mozart pre- 
lude, and it is a curious fact, very worthy of remark, that the dark 
passion, so profoundly characteristic of Beethoven, which manifests 
itself in the Allegro con spirito, seems to have been inspired by the 
feverish and impassioned Allegro of Mozart. Here we have the 
same effects obtained by the rumbling of rapid figures in the bass 
opposed to the plaintive notes of the violin. The similarity ex- 
tends even to the cadences, whirled along as by a stormy wind. 

It has never been remarked, I believe, that this piece is al- 
ready lighted through and through by the glow of Beethoven's 
fiery genius. The composer was then a lad of fifteen. It is 
Mozart who first kindled that flame. It is Mozart also who 
suggested the Tema cantabile with six variations. Mozart's last 
movement has only five variations, and is also entitled Tema: 
Andantino cantabile. The charming subject recurs as an Allegretto 
before the final coda. Beethoven reserves the first variation for 
the piano accompanied by light pizzicati in the strings. Mozart 
makes it a variation for the piano alone. Like Mozart, Beethoven 
gives the second variation to the violin, copying his model even in 
the use of the triplets. In order to give each instrument its solo, 
the third variation makes way for a grand Adagio in which the 
viola pours forth its song without interruption. The fourth 
variation is for the violoncello. Then, just as with Mozart, the 
piano again takes the lead in the variation in minor with an ener- 
getic march rhythm and in a mood just like Mozart's, only 
Beethoven does not content himself with just a simple repetition 
of the theme as Mozart does before the final coda. That the 
resemblance may be complete Beethoven also entitles this part 
Allegretto and follows it with a coda which finishes piano in quarter 
notes, exactly, almost note for note, like Mozart. Let us observe, 
finally, that the external form of both works is the same, — two 
sections: Adagio (introduction) and Allegro, then a theme with 
variations. This old Italian form of sonata in two movements is, 
moreover, frequently used by the young Beethoven. The char- 
acter and form of the other two piano quartets have nothing in 
common with the work we have just analyzed. 

From the moment when chance, in the persons of the flutist, 
Pfeiffer, and the bassoon player of Bonn, incites him to write for 
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their two instruments, his style, — nay more, his inspiration is 
cast more and more in the Mozartian mold. Nothing is more 
interesting in this respect than a trio for piano, flute and bassoon 
in G-major (Breitkopf edition, Series VII) evidently composed 
by the youth to be played with his two friends. A facsimile of the 
first page of the manuscript of this little known piece, published 
in von Frimmel's biography (p. 15) at once calls to mind the 
piano trios of Mozart written in 1786 or 1788. The style is the 
same, brilliant and forceful, with part answering part in dialog. 
The composition, whose irresistible Mozartian charm has struck 
the biographer, may be dated anywhere from 1786 to 1790. It 
begins with an Allegro and ends with variations. Thayer in- 
forms us that the manuscript sold for twenty florins at the sale 
of Beethoven's effects. 

Very early the young composer finds himself obliged to 
write for more significant ensembles of wind instruments (sex- 
tets, octets, etc.) and here, above all, Mozart was probably his 
only model. In this special field one can affirm that in spite of all 
his genius, he was unable to attain the divine perfection realized by 
Mozart in his sextets, octets and other great compositions for 
wind instruments. Whether Mozart writes for one of these in- 
struments alone, or groups them in varied combinations, we feel 
that he has a predilection for the timbre of the "wind" and that 
without deliberating he gives to a new instrument, to the English 
horn or to the basset horn, for instance, a part which one cannot 
imagine more significant or more beautiful. Beethoven's octet, 
mentioned above, was written early in 1792. It is the beginning 
of a whole series of compositions of which each seems to be an act 
of homage to the memory of the master who had then just quitted 
this earthly sphere. Without analyzing these works in detail 
here, we can declare that almost every one clearly shows the 
stamp of Mozart. 1 The tender, poetic Rondino of the octet, too 
little known and surely composed at Bonn is thoroughly per- 
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meated by the perfume of Mozart. The sextet for strings and 

Another sextet (opus 71), a mediocre work, begins with a slow introduction and 
ends with a sort of Marche militaire for wind instruments only. It would seem to have 
been composed at Vienna about 1795 or 1796. 
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two horns (opus 81b) in which the horns preponderate, is perhaps 
a less remarkable work, but it shows clearly in many a structural 
detail the desire to imitate the master of Salzburg. It has only 
three movements. There is no minuet. In this connection it is 
to be noted that Beethoven does not, in his works for wind in- 
struments, adopt the old form of the divertimento, which always 
contained at least one slow movement flanked by minuets, an 
initial allegro and a final rondo He does not hesitate, however, 
to employ this form in his Trio, opus 3, in the well known Serenade 
for string trio, opus 8 (which begins and ends with a March like 
the old Cassation), and in the not less famous Septet. All these 
works have six movements. Although it bears the title Parthia, 
Beethoven's octet, in the form in which we know it, has only four: 
Allegro con brio, Andante (B-flat), Menuet (piil allegretto), and 
Finale (presto). Beethoven, as we know, rearranged this work 
for a string quintet and we must not be surprised to find variants 
in the second version, for the master often retouched his earlier 
compositions. In any case the octet is one of the most important 
works of the Bonn period. In it Mozartian traits are confined, 
on the whole, more to externals. The personality of the younger 
composer begins to show itself clearly, as well in the nature of his 
ideas as in their setting, their unexpected qualities and the verve, 
powerful yet graceful, of the Finale. All these remarks apply also 
to the string trio, opus 3, written in the same period (1792). The 
form in this case is quite that of Mozart's divertimenti in six 
movements, and this identity of form is perhaps the only justi- 
fication for the frequent comparison of this trio with a similar 
work by Mozart, written shortly before (1788). But it is really 
only an external resemblance, a similarity in the framework: — 
the same number of movements, the same keys, an Adagio in A- 
flat in both works (the first slow movement with Mozart, the 
second with Beethoven). The resemblance extends to a coda 
separated from its main movement by one of the minuets (Beet- 
hoven's first, Mozart's second). But here the analogy ceases. 
We find no similarity of expression in the slow movements, nor 
in the first and last movements. Beethoven's first Andante (B- 
flat), already marked by a personal rhythm, can in no respect be 
compared with the astonishing Andante (same key) of Mozart, 
in which the variations follow one upon another, growing in com- 
plexity and force as they proceed, in a manner truly like that of 
Beethoven himself. And the souls of the two Adagios, though 
they are "in the same key," are worlds apart. I am tempted 
to find in Mozart's work, with its pre- Wagnerian melody and 
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modulations an inspiration akin to that of Beethoven, but of the 
Beethoven of 1820. The two Finales have scarcely any points of 
resemblance, inward or outward. Each is a kind of rondo, and 
as usual, Beethoven's is longer. The autograph manuscript of the 
last piece, formerly in the possession of the Vienna collector, 
Aloys Fuchs, has recently been sold for 13,500 marks. In 
connection with this sensational bit of news we are informed that 
the manuscript shows numerous variants from the current editions. 
Thus we see how true the assertion that Beethoven recast, re- 
vised, and reworked the compositions of his early days. 

In particular, I cannot believe that the form in which the 
twenty-four variations for piano on Righini's ariette, Venni 
amore, have come down to us, is that of the first edition which was 
published according to Nottebohm, "at the latest, about the 
middle of the year 1791 at Mannheim," and according to Gerber 
at Mayence in 1794. Here is a mystery which only the discovery 
of one of these editions can solve. Everything inclines me to be- 
lieve that we are dealing with an edition revised and corrected by 
Beethoven about 1801. How is it possible that such a work has 
remained almost unnoticed? How is it that no one has been 
struck, or in a manner dazzled by this tableau of a whole world 
of characters which Beethoven evolves out of this light and 
elegant little ariette of Righini's? We have here, duly considering 
the different proportions of the two works and the thirty years 
which separate them, an equivalent or a pendant to the thirty- 
three variations on a waltz by Diabelli. Just cast a glance over 
variations 1, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17 and on the astonishing coda; 
or rather, examine and study every one of the Venni amore varia- 
tions (some of them take up only two lines), and when the pro- 
cession has marched by and silently disbanded, who will declare 
that we have not reviewed a whole world of beings sprung from 
a few innocent notes of the theme? Here were men who sang, 
who played, who loved, who prayed, who fought, who wept, who 
.... so the procession goes on. Or better still, it is like a single 
soul which, in a dream, passes through all these various states, and 
reveals to us the secret of its enchantment. It is to be remarked 
also, that the technique of the piano in these variations has noth- 
ing in common with other variations written by Beethoven about 
this time. Let him who wishes to be convinced of this just play 
through or simply read the thirteen variations on an air from 
Dittersdorf's "Little Red Riding Hood" (Das Rote Kappchen), 
written 1791-1792 and published in 1794. All comparison is 
useless, or rather impossible. 
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Schindler relates, in connection with the Venni amove varia- 
tions, one of the happiest incidents in the master's youth. To- 
gether with his colleagues of the orchestra he was journeying, 
one beautiful summer day, from Bonn, to Mergentheim, the 
residence of the Elector. On the way they stopped at Aschaff en- 
burg. Here he was presented to the aged Sterkel, the celebrated 
pianist and court kapellmeister of the Elector of Mayence, who 
began to play for him. One can imagine with what interest 
Beethoven listened to the performance of this great virtuoso, for 
until that time he had never had an opportunity to hear him. 
After this, Sterkel remarked to Beethoven that he doubted whether 
the composer of the twenty-four variations on Venni amove could 
play them properly himself. Thereupon Beethoven sat down 
at the piano and, "since no copy of the variations could be found," 
he played the whole set from memory in the light and elegant 
style of Sterkel. Then he continued, improvising still more 
variations at least as difficult. This happened, it is said, in 1790; 
but whatever interest attaches to the tale, I doubt that the varia- 
tions played by Beethoven were textually the same as those we 
know. They were probably a "first version," alas unknown! of 
this remarkable work. In any case, I can well imagine the sur- 
prise of old Sterkel, an exponent of the elegant mundane style of 
the eighteenth century, when he was confronted by the bold, the 
audacious "modern" innovations upon which the young man 
ventured. 

This entire period, not the least interesting in Beethoven's 
whole career, furnishes many examples of the experiments he made 
in various fields. Whether he imitates Mozart and Haydn, or 
whether he attempts to strike out along new paths, there are, 
even now, many signs of that strong will which is to sustain him 
to the very end of his life as a man and as an artist. The biog- 
rapher, Thayer, dates about 1791 the composition of one of the 
most curious of Beethoven's works, which has attracted almost 
as little attention as the quartets mentioned above. It is a trio 
for piano, violin and violoncello which shows, to some extent, the 
influence of Clementi and which we consider worthy of a succinct 
analysis here. 

Allegro m oderato 
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Let us mention at the outset that it clearly belongs to the 
Mozartian period in the general quality of the ideas both of the 
first movement and of the Rondo allegretto which serves as a finale. 
But it presents other remarkable particulars in the matter of 
"handicraft" and form. It is written in three movements but 
it has no slow movement. This is replaced by a Scherzo (allegro 
non troppo) with a trio in E-flat-major founded on a continuous 
design which gives it the character of a waltz. The whole piece 
is already absolute Beethoven, a member of the family of scherzi 
created by him. Possibly it is the first of the line in chronological 
order. 

The Allegro moderato has only one theme, set forth twice and 
followed by a long ritornell. This is succeeded by a little new 
material which serves as a sort of coda. The development section 
of thirty-eight measures is based on the rhythm of the first theme. 
Then the strings sound an echo of the little coda which has gone 
before. The return is slightly varied and is followed by a true 
coda of twenty measures. 

As to the final rondo, one may say that it also has only one 
theme. The intermediate sections are derived from this theme, 
worked over and modulated, which persists throughout the whole 
movement. The minore is nothing but a sort of transition serv- 
ing to introduce a figure in the original key which soon leads back 
to the principal theme. Here the violin shares with the violon- 
cello the elaboration of the theme. The whole section entrusted 
to the strings has, moreover, a pianistic character. Finally the 
theme reappears in the piano, this time in B-flat. It makes way 
for modulations in minor followed by a pause, after which the 
transition in minor is resumed, working anew with the same 
figures and leading at last to the principal theme. From the 
point the whole first part is repeated without change, followed by 
a coda of twenty measures in a brilliant style. 

Schindler (p. 10) says that Beethoven designated this trio 
"as one of his best attempts at composition in the free style" and 
said that he wrote it at the age of fifteen. But, as we have re- 
marked, Beethoven's memory deceived him as to the dates of his 
early works and there is no doubt that the approximate year given 
by Thayer comes as near as possible to the true date. Here then, 
perhaps, is the first of Beethoven's compositions in which the mu- 
sical substance is one. Everything is based on a single theme 
and from this theme the master deduces the piece in its entirety. 
This striving for unity is particularly noticeable in the Rondo, 
which is also constructed on a single theme. Now there is no 
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form of composition which is more radically opposed to such strict 
treatment. The rondo! — a form essentially "gallant," clothed in 
varying garb, but always with a succession of intermediate sec- 
tions more or less distinct from and designed to offer the greatest 
possible contrast to the main theme, whose return is thus rendered 
more striking. There is, in this rondo of Beethoven's, a precon- 
ceived design to which, in other compositions, the composer does 
not adhere so rigorously. However, we shall see that from this 
time on he aims at a closer connection between the various in- 
termediate sections of the rondo, at a more intimate relation with 
the main theme. He does not hesitate, even, to transpose this 
theme into different keys with the object of welding the various 
sections still closer and making of them one single and identical 
substance, a single and identical whole. This composition marks, 
in our opinion, an important date in Beethoven's artistic career. 
About 1784, when he was fourteen years old, Beethoven at- 
tempted the composition of a piano concerto. We know, in 
fact, from actual witnesses, that at this epoch he displayed a re- 
markable technique on the piano. But the attempt of 1784, 
of which we have the solo part with simple indications as to the 
orchestra accompaniment, is still rather awkward, very long, 
and characterized by a virtuosity as exuberant as it is pretentious. 
Perhaps the concerto in B-flat, opus 19, which, as Beethoven 
himself declares, was written before opus 15, still belongs to the 
Bonn period. It is certain, that in addition to the essay of 1784, 
there has been discovered the first part of a concerto in D-major, 
the remainder of which is probably lost and which falls entirely 
within the period under consideration. (On the subject of these 
two works see the "Vierteljahrsschrift fur Musikwissenschaft, 
volume 4, Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel, 1888.) This piece is one 
of Beethoven's most complete and perfect imitations of the spirit 
of Mozart. We might actually believe that we are dealing with 
one of the series of concertos written by Mozart in 1784 or 1785. 
The young man must have absorbed to the point of saturation 
similar compositions of the Salzburg master to be able to write 
such a work of which we must truly regret the loss of the other 
movements. The concerto in D-major was, without doubt, 
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composed at the end of Beethoven's stay in Bonn or soon after 
he settled in Vienna. 

The writing of the orchestra accompaniment, as well as that 
of the solo part, the free theme of the latter, the conception of the 
development, the discreet expression, delicate yet strong, which 
is unfolded throughout the whole piece, make it a legitimate child 
of Mozart. A single tonal peculiarity reveals Beethoven. It 
occurs after the re-entry of the soloist, some measures before the 
return of his free theme. We are in the key of F-major, expressly 
indicated by the flat in the key signature. The whole of the free 
theme just referred to, now remains in F-major, a tonality quite 
unusual in the midst of a piece in D-major. We must remark 
here that the modulation to the major scale of the minor mediant 
occurs frequently with Beethoven. If we were ignorant of the 
composer of this piece this peculiarity would, in case of need, 
suffice to reveal his name. Do you demand positive proof? Just 
cast your eye over the well known Serenade, opus 8, in which the 
Polonaise-rondo alone is entirely in the key of F. A whole long 
passage in the Finale of the sonata for piano and violin, opus 12, 
exhibits the same peculiar phenomenon. Then there is the 
first movement of the piano sonata in F, opus 10, in which the 
key of D-major unexpectedly crops up. Again, the same modula- 
tion surprises us in the variations on the air Se vuol ballare from 
Figaro, in No. 3, of the Bagatelles for piano, opus 33, etc. More- 
over, we shall have occasion shortly to point out another in- 
stance of this characteristic procedure, the value and the originality 
of which have not hitherto, in my opinion, been sufficiently 
emphasized. But, we repeat, Mozart is the creator who has 
breathed his life-giving spirit into this work with which Beethoven 
really made his debut as a concerto composer, and nowhere has 
Mozart's influence been exercised in a more sovereign manner 
on the young Beethoven. 

It is probable that Beethoven wrote the variations for piano, 
violin and violoncello in E-flat major, opus 44, during his last 
months at Bonn. Thayer informs us that a sketch of the song 
Feuerfarbe is also noted on this manuscript. This piece, too, 
shows the influence of Mozart, which remains noticeable in the 
works which date from the first months of his new life at Vienna. 
The pronounced success of the Magic Flute helped to remind the 
citizens of Vienna of the man whom they had practically for- 
gotten while he was still living. Mozart, on his death, came 
into his own again. Nothing is more natural than to find that 
his influence, of which we have noticed so many evidences in 
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Beethoven's later Bonn compositions, continued to affect the young 
man at Vienna. A moment ago we mentioned Beethoven's 
variations. He now takes his themes directly from Mozart. 
The variations which appeared in 1793, dedicated to the friend of 
his early days, Eleonore von Breuning, have for their theme the 
celebrated air from Figaro, Se vuol ballare. Furthermore, a recent 
discovery has made known to us a set of variations for two oboes 
and English horn on the not less familiar La ci darem from Don 
Juan (Thayer, vol. 2, p. 43). Beethoven must have attached 
some value to this work for in 1822 he offered it to the firm of 
Peters in Leipsic for publication. As we have remarked, Beet- 
hoven's use of wind instruments at this period of his life always 
favored a closer relationship with Mozart. We have further 
evidence of this in another interesting work written in 1794 for 
two oboes and English horn just like the variations on La ci darem, 
and for the same performers, the musicians Czerwenka, Reuter 
and Teimer. It is the Trio, opus 87, the first movement of which 
was later revised and transcribed by Beethoven for two violins 
and a viola. 

Except the Menuet or Scherzo, which is true Beethoven as 
we know him in other dances of this kind, the movements of 
this trio remind us of the trios or divertimenti of Mozart. Notably 
the Adagio is profoundly inspired by Mozart, as well in the quality 
and the expression of the ideas as in the treatment of the in- 
struments. The model is not hard to discover. It will suffice 
to look over a series of marvellous divertimenti for two clarinets 
and a basset horn (Breitkopf & Hartel Edition, series 24, No. 62) 
evidently written by Mozart during that period of his life which 
we may regard as the chastest, the most purified, already celestial 
as it were, — that is to say, his last years. We learn nothing 
new when we come to the consideration of the Quintet, opus 16, 
for piano and wind instruments. This is probably the only work 
which has been, so to speak, officially recognised by the biog- 
raphers as a direct imitation of Mozart. It is obvious that a 
similar quintet by Mozart served as a model, but it is merely 
the outer framework which Beethoven borrows from his prede- 
cessor. One feels that Mozart's influence is beginning to 
wane, — we must not forget that opus 16 is dated about 1796 — and 
we have, in the course of the foregoing study, encountered works 
impregnated much more deeply with the spirit, with the very 
soul of Mozart. At the stage which we have now reached, Beet- 
hoven preserves only a sort of exterior elegance belonging to Mo- 
zart, which is still delightfully evident to us in the two sets of 
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variations for piano on airs from Paisiello's "La Molinara:" Nel 
cor piu non mi sento and especially Quant 9 e piu hello (about 1795) . 
We regret that we cannot describe to the reader, because we are 
unable to consult them, some pieces discovered some years ago 
in manuscript in the Artaria Collection, which were made the 
subject of an essay by Albert Kopfermann in the German period- 
ical, Die Musik. One of them, an Adagio, presumably written 
for a musical clock, like Mozart's last Fantasias, has already 
been mentioned by Theodor von Frimmel in his Beethoven biog- 
raphy (p. 14) among the works for which Beethoven is clearly 
indebted to the composer of Don Juan. 1 

Let none imagine that this list is at all complete. Beethoven 
surely made many attempts, wrote many compositions before 
he began to use opus numbers. The works which we are about 
to lay before the reader belong to this doubtless numerous series 
of tentative compositions, now lost or forgotten. It is very 
clear that Beethoven no more produced the masterpieces in the 
trio and quartet forms as we know w them, without previous essays 
at composition in this genre, than he did his symphonies. One 
need only remember the so-called Jena symphony. The trios 
and quartets were preceded by attempts most of which are lost 
for the present, but whose real worth we will be able to appreciate 
in the examples which follow. 

II 

The Unknown Manuscripts of the British Museum 

As we have stated, the editor of the new Kochel catalog, 
published in 1905, has included among the authentic works of 
Mozart (No. 25a and No. 511a) two unpublished works, the 
manuscripts of which are preserved in the British Museum. No. 
511a is bound in a volume containing two really authentic Mozart 
compositions, the De Profundis (1771) and the transcription for 
string quintet of the Serenade in C-minor for wind instruments 
(1782). This same volume also contains the manuscripts of two 
other unpublished works which the editor of the new Kochel has 
registered under numbers 41a and 52a among the unfinished 
works of Mozart, evidently with even less suspicion as to their 
authenticity than he had about those just mentioned. Influenced 

1 These pieces, arranged for piano, have been published by M. Chantavoine. 
(Menestrel Edition, 1903). 
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by the absence of a slow movement in No. 52a (a trio for piano, 
violin and violoncello) he believed that this piece should be num- 
bered among the unfinished works. A twofold error! For, in 
the first place, as we shall see, the piece is not by Mozart at all. 
And in the second place it is by no means "unfinished." It is 
merely incomplete; two pages are wanting in the first Allegro, 
but the work consists of only two movements, an Allegro and a 
final Rondo. This is a form frequently used in England, particu- 
larly by the school of Christian Bach. It was still employed, 
moreover, at the end of the eighteenth century and we have a 
perfect specimen of it in Beethoven's Sonata, opus 6, for piano, 
four hands. 

These manuscripts have the same origin and their history 
up to their arrival in England is quite interesting. They had 
been presented by the Emperor of Austria to the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz. The latter, who probably cared very little for these relics 
of the eighteenth century, presented them in turn to his musical 
director, Guatelli Pasha. An English collector, Julian Marshall, 
purchased them from the Pasha's son, W. Guatelli Bey, and when, 
later on, the British Museum acquired the Marshall collection these 
manuscripts went over into its possession. Beginning in 1908, 
my master and collaborator, Theodore de Wyzewa, and I studied 
these mysterious papers and had occasion to publish a series of 
three articles about one of them (the trio, No. 52a) which appeared 
in the Guide Musical of December 25, 1910, January 1, and Febru- 
ary 12, 1911. We thought we recognized in this piece an adapta- 
tion of a work by some other composer, an arrangement for two 
pianos destined for performance by the little Mozart and his 
sister in the concerts which they gave in London. Our conclu- 
sion, purely formal, precluded all possibility of admission that 
the trio in D might be an original work written by Mozart at any 
time whatever; and this for numerous reasons: peculiarities of 
style and of handwriting, unusually brilliant virtuosity, traits of a 
pianistic character such as one never finds in Mozart, a rondo 
in a form the like of which Mozart never imagined, etc. In 1911 
the lamented M. Charles Malherbe, then librarian of the Opera, 
whose competence in matters relating to the autographs of the 
classic masters is well known, declared to us, after a detailed 
inspection of a facsimile of the manuscripts, that neither the trio 
nor the other compositions were in Mozart's hand. Since that 
time I have continued my researches and, little by little, as 
a result of numerous investigations, I have arrived at absolute 
certainty in the matter. We affirm it boldly: the London 
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manuscripts are not Mozart's at all. They are the product of an 
equally illustrious pen, and we believe we give no cause for dis- 
pleasure to the amiable custodian of the British Museum volume 
when we declare to-day that the four autographs in question 
are the original manuscripts of unpublished compositions by 
Beethoven. 

Here is a brief inventory of the London treasure: 

1. The trio in D -major, just mentioned, for piano, violin and vio- 
loncello. Two pages of the initial Allegro are lacking. The Rondo which 
follows has 225 measures and is complete. (No. 52a of the supplement of 
the new Kochel). 

2. Three pieces for piano, four hands. The last is unfinished. 
Gavotte (Andantino) in F-major, 54 measures; Allegro in B-flat-major, J, 
100 measures; Marzia lugubre in C-minor, 6 measures; (New Kochel, 
supplement, No. 41a). 

3. A magnificent Rondo for piano solo, in B-flat-major, placed 
in the new Kochel among the authentic works of Mozart composed in 
1786. (No. 511a). 

4. A MenueU in C-major, for orchestra, also included among 
Mozart's authentic works, dated, this time, 1765! (No. 25a). 

The character of the handwriting, the methods of com- 
position, a certain mixture of original ideas and a virtuosity, often 
brilliant, at times tawdry, all agree, all unite to convince us that 
we are face to face with extremely curious and important speci- 
mens of the art of the young Beethoven, compositions which go 
back, in our opinion, to the period we have just discussed, from 
about 1785 to 1795, and which we would readily call "Mozartian." 
Our conviction, growing in strength from year to year, justifies 
us to-day in bringing these facts to the knowledge of the musical 
world. Moreover, some months before the outbreak of the great 
war, we met with a new proof which confirmed our belief. We 
discovered, in fact, that the minuet for orchestra (No. 4 of the 
foregoing list) was the first of a delightful series, otherwise unknown 
and perfectly authentic, of twelve minuets for orchestra written 
by Beethoven at Vienna about 1795, a series contemporaneous 
with other collections of similar dances composed by the master 
at this epoch for various Vienna societies. The series just men- 
tioned was published in 1903 by M. Chantavoine under the title 
of Douze Menuets InSdits pour Orchestre. L. van Beethoven. (Euvres 
Posthumes. Au MSnestrel, rue Vivienne. 

A short analysis of the four works listed above will form a 
fitting close for this study. First we have the Trio. The loss of 
two pages of this first piece prevents us from giving an account 
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of its inner structure. Suffice it to say that it is penned by a sure 
and facile hand in a brilliant style, exhibiting, however, no other 
characteristic features. 

The Rondo which follows it has, according to the description 
we have given in the Guide Musical, an appearance which is bizarre 
in every respect, the like of which we have never discovered else- 
where. The first part in D-major in the rhythm of the hunter's 
horn, is followed by an entirely different section in B-minor. But 
then, instead of a repetition of the first section in the original key, 
like an ordinary da capo, we hear it repeated in A-major with 
additions and variations. Then, quite unexpectedly, the composer 
adds a repetition of the preceding minor section, but this time in 
F-minor, leading over later to the key of F-major with one flat in 
the key signature where a moment before there were four flats; 
after which we finally hear the da capo we had expected some pages 
earlier, or rather, we have a reprise, slightly altered, a sort of stretto 
of the first section in the original key. Without dwelling on the 
abrupt and sombre character of the first intermediate section, 
which is to some extent entirely true to the Beethoven type, we 
would ask the reader to recall what we have said and the examples 
cited of the astonishingly frequent juxtaposition of the keys of 
D-major and F-major in Beethoven's works. Here we have this 
procedure realized in all its originality. The use of this charac- 
teristic and very rare modulation is in itself a proof of Beethoven's 
authorship. For my part, I know of only one instance of this 
absolutely formal phenomenon in the masters before Beethoven. 
In a series of sonatas for piano and obbligato violin (opus 5) by 
Boccherini, published in Paris in 1769, dedicated to Madame Brillon 
de Jong, the Italian master, after the Allegro assai of the sonata in 
D-major, No. 4 of the series, boldly brings in the first theme again 
in F-major. In order that there may be no mistake he cancels 
the sharps and replaces them by a flat in the key signature. The 
second theme is then repeated in the original key. Be it remarked 
in passing, that Boccherini's work, interesting in more respects 
than one, merits closer study from the Beethoven point of view, 
with regard both to the quality of certain themes and to the 
astonishing richness of modulation. 

The charming pieces for piano, four hands, all exhale the 
perfume of Mozart, notably the Gavotte andantino. The Allegro 
which succeeds it is full of spirit and already makes use of pathetic, 
entirely unlooked-for modulations. The Marzia lugubre, alas, 
unfinished! almost conjures up the beginning of that astounding 
masterpiece, the second movement of the Heroic Symphony. 
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As for the Rondo in B-flat for piano, this piece is perhaps the 
most important and the most significant in the London series. 
It merits a brief analysis. 

The opening theme, the beginning of which bears some 
resemblance to an air in Cosi fan tutte, is answered at some length 
and has a double exposition. This is followed by the first inter- 
mediate section which has two parts, the second part being a 
response to the first. This makes way for a theme imitating the 
sound of distant horns in the left hand accompanied by a tremolo 
in the right. Then we have a return of the first theme, now in 
E-minor, followed by a transition which leads to a repetition of 
the second part of the first intermediate section with modulations 
and a new transition to the main theme in the original key. The 
latter appears here in its full form with the long response and the 
double exposition. After this we have an intermezzo in minor. 
It begins with new material; then it reproduces literally the begin- 
ning of the first intermezzo, but, to our surprise, leads shortly to 
the key of G-major, expressly indicated by a change of key sig- 
nature. A new and lengthy section follows, modulating frequently 
and producing an indefinite impression that wavers between major 
and minor. The transitional passage just mentioned is now 
heard again, and again it brings back the principal theme. This 
theme, with the added charm of a lengthening of phrase in true 
Beethoven fashion, appears in a new guise, like a stretto. The 
horn effect of the beginning appears anew with modulations, and 
then the piece is brought to a brilliant conclusion. The effect 
produced is graceful and powerful at the same time. 

Have you remarked the surprising passage in G-major follow- 
ing immediately upon B-flat? This unexpected intervention is as 
essentially Beethoven as the juxtaposition of F-major and D- 
major and we might reiterate here the remarks made before. It 
is sufficient to declare that there is not a single piece, or better, 
a single masterpiece in which Beethoven, in works written in the 
key of B-flat -major, does not unexpectedly go over to G-major. 
Long and important passages in G-major are, in fact, found with 
almost absolute regularity in the clarinet trio, opus 2 (see the 
Allegro at the end of the theme with variations), in the sixth 
quartet (Malinconia) of opus 18, in the admirable trio dedicated 
to the Archduke Rudolph, opus 97, in the formidable piano 
sonata, opus 106 (first movement), in the quartet, opus 130 (alia 
danza tedesca), etc. The methodic study of these various methods 
of composition and their employment in the writings of the classic 
masters leads us in the end to absolute certainty, to mathematical 
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certainty, as it were. Let us add that in the two rondos which 
we have analyzed, there is evident an increasing effort toward 
unity. Manifestly, Beethoven sought to unite among themselves 
the diverse elements of his rondos. The intermediate themes are 
allied to the principal theme, one and the same transition unites 
them all, and we receive the impression of a homogeneous whole, 
instead of a series of dances, linked up one with another as is the 
case, at times, with Haydn. 

As to the Menuet for orchestra, we can merely say that it is 
cast in the usual form of this dance; each part can contain only 
sixteen measures. It is scored for two violins, basses, two oboes, 
two flutes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets 
and kettledrums. This is the large orchestra for which Mozart, 
Haydn and lesser masters have written their sets of Minuets or 
Landler. 

Arrived at the conclusion of my work, I beg the reader to par- 
don the long enumerations of technical points which run through 
it. I have attempted, in writing this study, to show by example 
the undeniable influence exercised by Mozart on the methods and 
even on the spirit of the young Beethoven. It happens providen- 
tially, that in addition to this I have been able to increase the 
number of illustrations and to render them more striking by re- 
storing to the future composer of Fidelio several works, which, 
because of their apparent similarity to Mozart's works — and for 
lack of a sufficiently rigorous checking up — had been attributed 
to this illustrious predecessor of Beethoven. I submit my essay 
in all good faith to the appreciation of those who are attracted 
by the interest of the subject. The great sources of beauty which 
refresh the whole world can never be too well known. 

(Translated by Ottomar King.) 



